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PREFACE. 



This Story is founded upon facts, which 
occurred in the life of real personages dur- 
ing the Civil War. The license given to 
the author in general, being but sparingly 
indulged in. 



DADDY BEN. 



It was at the close of the year 1864, 
when homes were bare, and hearts were 
brokeft with the 'Tiope deferred that mak- 
eth the heart sick." Destitution and pe- 
nury had superseded affluence and luxury 
in the beloved '""South Land." Every ef- 
fort was being made to rally soul and 
body to the great point of further indur- 
ance. When this stage of life's drama has 
been reached, a numbness seems to settle 
down on everything. One lacks a purpose 
in having only to endure ! 

Our story opens in one of these homes, 
in which the tension was very great. The 
master was away at the call of his coun- 
try, and the wife and children were left to 
the care of an old and faithful servant. He 
literally was their only protector, adviser, 
and provider. Away from the haunts of 
men — miles away — miles of desolation; 
for a victorious army counts but little the 
havoc made while passing IVvconx^ ^5ev& 
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enemy's country. The homestead and the 
faithful old colored man summed up the 
earthly possessions of this straitened fam- 
ily. As we meet him for the first time, he 
stands leaning against the post of the ave- 
nue gate, looking over the broad fields 
lying untilled, and realizing how power- 
less he is to remedy matters. With the 
spirit of a hero he dares do all that may 
be done, but there is a limit to his capac- 
ity, unless like Briareus he possessed an 
overplus of hands. As he looks, he solilo- 
quizes : 

"I dunno wat for do. Eberyting gwine 
wrong. Nuttin doin. How I gwine to feed 
Mars Bob's wife an chillun ? I dun prom- 
ise him I would tek care ob dem — dat 
nuttin should harm dem. How I gwine tc 
meet Mars Bob if I let dem starve? 'Ti 
only me one! Miss Lucy nebber du 
enny wuk in all her born days. De chi 
lun is only for play wid. De niggers is 
gon! Diss freedom dun tun dem 
crazy. If I hab de money for pay de w 
I would be all right. I dunno wat for 
cos widout money neder white man 
nigger is anyting to talk bout. I ^ 
Mars Bob would cum home an tell me 






for do; I feel mighty lonesome to-night, 
all by mysef. De owl bin hootin' in de big 
oak-tree eber since dark come. I feel 
bery much like I gwine to heah bad 



news." 



The old man sat down on a stump near 
by, and ran his fingers through his short, 
crisp, curly hair, and began a vigorous 
scratching, as if by that process he hoped 
to extract a few ideas in this his great 
need. But ideas for money-making never 
come at will, and Daddy Ben passed 
through the disappointing experience of 
many others in like predicament. 

Turning from the gate he proceeded to 
his cabin, which was a few yards from the 
*T)ig house," as the family residence is 
called on all plantations. Here he pro- 
ceeded to take off his hat and draw a chair 
up to the fireside, which opened like a 
great yawning cavern into the middle of 
the room. As he felt the glow from the 
oak logs, and saw the bright light filling 
the room from the pine knots, he began 
again to soliloquize : 

"Dis is a funny ting ennyhow. Yere I is 
sittin' down in a warm cabin, by a good 
fire, an I only poor ole Daddy Ben; an 
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dere is Mars Bob, de owner ob de place, 
aint got neder house nor fire. Wat is dis ? 
I jes got my freedom, and Mars Bob neb- 
ber hab nuttin else. Well! freedom is a 
good ting if you know wat for do wid it. 
'T is a mighty good ting, too, to hab sum- 
ting for eat, and a big fire, an close, an 
shoes, an cabin alius ready for you, an a 
marster to git you out ob all diffikilties, 
an make you feel like a man wen he puts 
his han on your shoulder an says: *Ben, 
tek care ob my wife an chillun when Fm 
gone. I look to you, Ben, to stan' by 
dem. I feel mighty proud den, an when I 
see de water in Mars Bob's eyes, I kinder 
git blind in my own. Now, when I tink 
pun freedom, I say, yes, 'tis good, shore 
nuff, to be free — go whar you like, an do 
wat you like (I bin doin dat all my life, 
only askin marster fust). But when you's 
free, who's gwine to tek care ob you when 
you is old and got de rumatiz? Well, I 
aint free yet eny mo dan I was, cos I still 
got Miss Lucy an dexhillun on my bans. 
When Mars Bob come home, an I tun 
dem back to him, I gwine say : ' Yere dey 
is, marster, safe an sound. I tuk care ob 
t dem de best I knowd how.' An he will 
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say: 'God bless you, Ben! you are a 
good fellow, an I tank you mo dan I kin 
tell you — ^you an I must nebber part.' I 
will feel monstrous proud. Den how I 
gwine^ tell Mrs Bob bout dis yere free- 
dom ? I dunno wedder he heah bout it yet, 
but I know dis nigger aint gwine speak 
to him bout it fust. Dat aint gwine to do 
no how — " 

Just at this juncture, a prolonged blast, 
low and sweet, was blown upon a horn. 

"Ah!" said the old man, "dah is Miss 
Lucy. I mus go see wat she blow for." 

So he shuffled over to the "big house" 
in the approved darky style, who, when 
work is over, feels as if he must not exert 
himself even to lift his feet. 

On his entering the sitting-room, the 
children rushed to meet the old man, one 
of them begging him to "play horse," an- 
other wishing him to "play monkey," 
while another varied the monotony by in- 
sisting on his "playing possum." 

The first request he complied with by 
getting down on his hands and knees and 
jumping around the room with one of the 
children on his back, holding a string for 
reins, which the old man held in his teeth. 
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For the second, he stooped down, or 
squatted, more properly speaking, draw- 
ing his knees up close to his body, and his 
arms to his sides and chest, letting his 
hands hang loose and limp from the 
wrists. Then, drawing up his features and 
squinting, with his eyes almost closed, he 
chattered as a monkey does, making a lit- 
tle shrill laugh or scream. 

But to enact the "possum play" was a 
work of greater skill and effort. The old 
man lay down on the floor and drew him- 
self up into a heap, as nearly round as 
possible. Then, closing his eyes, he kept 
quite still, apparently dead. In spite of all 
the efforts of the children to rouse him, 
by tickling him with a straw, turning him 
over, pulling and dragging him about, he 
remained perfectly motionless, just as an 
opossum will when counterfeiting death, 
until a favorable moment comes, when he 
will steal away from his captor, and so, 
oftentimes, make his escape. When the 
children were wearied with their oft-re- 
peated efforts to arouse the old man, and 
had retreated to seek some new amuse- 
ment, he crawled noiselessly out of the 
room, and thus put an end to the even- 
ing^s periormzxict. 






After this he went in search of Miss 
Lucy, to inquire the reason of his sum- 
mons. He found her in the dining-room, 
her head resting upon her hands, and an 
open ^letter lying' before her on the table. 

As he entered the room, she looked up 
and said : 

'Good-evening, Daddy Ben." 

'Good-ebening, Miss Lucy," said the 
old man ; "wat's de matter wid you ?" 

"Oh! Daddy Ben," she replied, "I am 
very, very unhappy! Our neighbor has 
just sent me a letter from my father, tell- 
ing me there has been a dreadful battle, 
and that your master is a prisoner." 

"UmphI" said the old man, ''y^^e is 
anoder ting agen ! Wat your old fader rite 
you all dat for? He know berry well you 
can't Icbe de chillun by demself ; cos if you 
go to Mars Bob I'se gwine too. Den wat 
de chillun gwine do?" 

The old man stroked his chin, and, fold- 
ing his arms, looked long and earnestly 
on the gfround without speaking. 

''Daddy Ben," said Miss Lucy, "don't 
stand there all night ; hurry up and tell me 
what I am to do. I feel as if I am going 
mad." 






"Umph!" said the old man, "dont do 
dat— dont do dat — or vou*ll nebber see 
Mars Bob enny mo. Wait till I study 
little bit." 

After another long silence, the old man 
raised his eyes and said in a low, quiet 
tone : 

"Miss Lucy, I'se gvvine to town to-mor- 
row. De rations is gettin' bery low, an 
maybe I kin heah sumting bout Mars Bob 
when I git dere. Now you an de chillun 
kin stay here quiet till I come back. Nut- 
tin gwine to harm you. An' Til go see 
wat I kin do for you." 

''Oh! Daddy Ben,'' said Miss Lucy, 
"how can I stay here quietly, and my hus- 
band a prisoner?" 

"Well !" said the old man, sententiously, 
" 'taint gwine to help you enny to run 
round an make a fuss bout it! So good- 
night, Miss Lucy ; I'se gwine to fix ebery- 
ting all rite, so I kin lebe early in de 
mornin. Don't you fret; I'll come back 
quick as I kin." 

As Daddy Ben closed the door of the 
dining-room, the broken-hearted wife 
gave vent to her feelings in a passionate 
burst of tears. 
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As he closed his cabin door, he fell full 
length on the floor, convulsed with grief — 
ever and anon crying out, "Mars Bob a 
prisner! Oh no! dat nius be a mistake; 
'tis sum Oder Mars Bob, not ours! I 
wonder wat dey do wid prisners ennyhow ? 
I kno dat owl didn't bin holler for nuttin 
to-night !" 

Then rising from the floor he knelt and 
prayed: "O Lord — de mussiful an good 
— keep Mars Bob from harm. Don't let a 
hair ob his head fall less Dou knowest it. 
For Christ sake — ^Amen !" 

Rising from his knees, he began his 
preparations for leaving on the morrow 
for the city. Everything being arranged, 
he sat dozing by the fireside in the chim- 
ney-corner, thus spending the few hours 
left of that dreary night. 

As the day dawned he was up and oflf 
on his sorrowful journey. Apprehension 
for his master's fate, and anxiety for the 
pressing wants of the family, weighed 
down his spirits, and as he trudged along 
in the gray dawn of the morning, he com- 
muned with himself thus : "Mars Bob a 
prisner. Dem white folks got heap ob 
surance, shore nuff . WVvew \v^ ^vcva. \.<^ 
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git home now, I wunder? How I gwine 
get enny rations dis time too? My silber 
watch Mars Bob gib me gone ; my beaver 
hat gone; an now dese yere I got in my 
hand is de las ting I got in dis wurl. I 
dunno wedder I kin sell dem. But Mars 
Bob alius tell me, 'You can't do nutting 
less you try/ '* 

Ten long, dreary, sandy miles lay be- 
tween Daddy Ben and the rations. At last 
the journey was accomplished, and the 
store was reached at which the groceries 
were usually purchased. As he entered, 
the owner thereof stepped forward to wel- 
come him, and began chafing the old man 
at the length of time between his visits, 
and also upon his dejected, melancholy 
appearance. Daddy Ben soon explained 
that he was not in the humor for joking, 
and after telling him of the bad news re- 
ceived the night before, opened up the 
subject-matter of his visit. 

"Boss," he said, "I hab sumting yere I 

know you want to buy. Dey is berry 

handy for you to hab, an FU sell dem 

cheap." 

Ik "What are they, old man?" inquired the 

Wwocer. "I have already youx *\\n%t ^iwitch 



and your beaver hat. What have you 
brought me now?" 

"Boss," he replied, ''dese tings is berry 
fine. It mos' breaks my heart to gib dem 
up, cos Mars Bob gabe dem to me de 
night befo he gone away. I taut I would 
keep dem to be buried in, but now I mus 
hab mo rations for Miss Lucy an de chil- 
lun, so I say good-bye to dem till Mars 
Bob comes home." And the big tears 
filled his eyes. 

"What are they, old man?" asked the 
grocer. 

Slowly he unrolled the precious bundle 
and displayed to the wondering eyes of 
the grocer — a pair of cavalry top-boots ! 
The grocer laughingly said : 

"Why, Ben, there are no swamps nor 
snakes in my store, and we can't go duck- 
hunting here, and it would rum my busi- 
ness for me to join the cavalry. What use 
can I make of these boots ?" 

"Well," said the old man, whose face 
had grown very solemn, fearing he was to 
be disappointed, "if you don't want to 
wear dem dey looks monstrous fine stand- 
in' in de chimbly-corner !" 

The grocer knew of Daddy B^w'% ^^<^- 
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ord as regarded his devotion to his mas- 
ter's family, and therefore controlled his 
risibles and said : 

"tlow much do you expect to get for 
these boots, Ben?" 

'Well, boss," he said, *'I will tell you de 
truf. I spec ril hab to go 'way little bit, 
an I want dem boots to stan' for rations 
for Miss Lucy an de chillun till I git 
back." 

"Well, old man," said the grocer, be- 
coming grave in his turn, *'that is about 
the most liberal advance I have ever had 
proposed to me, especially as the boots 
are three sizes too small for me! But I 
know how it all is, so the boots can go to 
keep company with the watch and the 
hat !" 

"Tank you, boss; tank you, sir. Fse 
much obleeged to you, sir. You jes wait 
till Mars Bob comes home; all will be 
square den. He's de man for fix tings 
straight." 

"But," said the grocer, "don't you want 
your watch? How do you get on without 
it ? How can you tell the time of day away 
off in the country?" 

'*Boss/' said the old man, "dont tell 
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dem niggers. I wear dat watch when Tse 
dressed up for church, an I want to 
'splurge' ! If I look at him all day I dont 
kno what he say. De Lord put de sun in 
one place when 'tis time for get up; in 
anoder when 'tis time for wuk; anoder 
when time for rest; anoder when time for 
'knock off' for de day. If I hab dat watch, 
I only fool dem niggers dat I know wat he 
say." 

After arranging with the grocer that the 
goods should be forwarded by rail to the 
nearest station, in the care of a neighbor 
who would see them safely delivered, the 
old man went on his way to inquire for 
news of his master. He found that the 
fort of which he had been in command had 
been surrounded by land and sea by com- 
bined forces from the main army, and that 
the little garrison, after contending for 
every inch of ground, and fighting man to 
man, had at length succumbed to over- 
whelming numbers. There "Mars Bob" 
was taken prisoner with the other officers 
and men, and brought by forced marches 
to one of his own plantations, in sight of 
the dwelling house in which had been 
spent many happy days. 
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There Daddy Ben found him after a 
long and weary search. He and his men 
were encamped beneath a wide-spreading 
oak, around which an enclosure had been 
hastily made. As the old man caught 
sight of his master incarcerated in this 
style, his great heart swelled almost to 
bursting, and smiting his breast he cried 
out: 

''To tink dat I should lib for see dis day ! 
Mars Bob aint no wild animal for put in a 
pen ! Wait till dark come, FU tun dem all 
out." 

But, alas! when dark did come, he 
found his master too securely guarded for 
any such attempt. It was some little time 
before Daddv Ben could decide what to 
do. Finally he made up his mind **to 
quire for de hed man — de boss." 

As he was brought to the general in 
command, who was in the dwelling-house 
with his officers, guarded by his men, the 
bristling of bayonets and glitter of uni- 
forms seemed to fill the old man with awe. 
After bidding them all "Good-ebenin," he 
folded his hands and cast his eyes on the 
ground, remaining silent for some time as 
if "studying" what to say. The general, 
to encourage him, said: 



**Well, old man, what can I do for 
you?" 

The kind tone completely unmanned 
Daddy Ben, who had been uncertain 
whether he would escape with his life 
from this august interview. He fell on his 
knees, clasping his hands, and said : 

"Boss, I is like de dust befo you. You 
is great, an I aint nutting 't all. But you 
jes tun loose Mars Bob an tek me in him 
place. He aint no count for wuk — dont 
know nuttin bout it — ^but I kin hoe my 
row out fast as ennybody. Boss, if you 
will do dis little ting for me I will be your 
fateful serbent wile life last'. Please God 
I will, boss." 

The general was deeply touched by such 
devotion, and tried to explain to Daddy 
Ben that he was asking an impossibility. 
But it was of no avail. The old man fell 
down before him, clasped his knees, and, 
weeping piteously, kept crying out : 

"Tun loose Mars Bob an tek me in him 
place. He aint no count ennyhow." 

The general, to console him, gave per- 
mission that he should go and see his 
master. As he approached the enclosure 
where "Mars Bob" was, he drew hvs \v^^ 
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down over his eyes as if to shut out the 
sight of his master's humiliation, and 
stood before him with his hands hanging 
listlessly down by his side, his whole atti- 
tude that of despair. At last his master, 
recognizing him, spoke: 

'^Why, Ben, how did you find out where 
I was?" 

De Lord show me, marster." 

How is Miss Lucy and the children?" 

Dey is quite well, marster." 

"How is everything going on, Ben?" 

"Splendid, marster! jes like you bin. 
home." 

"Got enough to eat, Ben?" 

"Oh, yes, marster; plenty, plenty — ^mo 
dan we kin distroy." 

"How do you manage that, Ben?" 

"Oh, marster, I jes twis' an tun — ^twis' 
an tun. You know you alius tell me 'We 
cant do nuttin less we try.' But we's all 
frettin bout you, marster." 

"Oh ! I'm all right, Ben ; tell Miss Lucy 
not to worry." 

"I dun tell her dat 'ready, but she wont 
heah me! Wat kin I do for you, mar- 
ster?" 

"Nothing, thank you, Ben, only take 
care oi my wife and children." 
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"Marster, I dun tell you I would do dat 
— an I mean to do it, please God." 

"Ben," said his master, "give this watch 
and ring and these shirt-buttons to Miss 
Lucy. They are in my way, and of no use 
to me." 

"All right, marster. Umph!" said the 
old man; "now Miss Lucy gwine to hoop ' 
an holler, an tear up hisself when she gits 
dese tings." 

The guard then ordered all outsiders to 
move on, and Daddy Ben, taking advan- 
tage of a momentary crowding of the 
spectators, slipped a parcel through the 
enclosure into his master's hand, and 
went away as rapidly as possible. 

When the parcel was opened, the pris- 
oners saw with delight a loaf of bread and 
some slices of crisp bacon, which they all 
devoured with avidity. 

The next day the army was to be in 
motion, and Daddy Ben had to nerve him- 
self to say good-bye to his master. So he 
revolved in his mind how he could ob- 
tain some money as a parting gift for him. 
He could not think of any way of so do- 
ing. He scratched his poor old head, and 
endeavored, as once before m ibi.^ V&sX.<^t^ ^ 
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to extract the desired information there- 
from. Kneeling down and clasping his 
hands, he prayed: 

'Xord, I is a sinful man, but I is Dy 
chile. I need Dy help, Lord — need it bad. 
Show me whar for git some money for 
Mars Bob. Don't let him go 'mong stran- 
gers wid nuttin in his hans for dem to 
look down on him. Help, Lord, an I will 
lub and serb you mo and mo ebery day, 
for Christ sake, Amen." 

As he rose from his knees, he caught 
sight of his shoes. With a fervent* and 
oft-repeated "Tank God! tank God!" he 
quickly divested himself of them. Pro- 
ceeding to the camp, he as quickly ex- 
changed them for the desired currency. 
Going up to the enclosure, he handed the 
money to his master, saying, in a voice 
broken with grief, and with eyes over- 
flowing with tears: 

"Tek it, marster; 'tis all I hab for gib 
you;" and without waiting a second of 
time, he dashed into the forest to hide his 
misery from all human eyes. 

His master was entirely overcome, and 

wept bitterly; and in that supreme mo- 

ment they drew nearer to eaeVv other than 
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could ever have been accomplished by the 
compulsory enforcement of either recon- 
struction or Fifteenth Amendment, for 
their very souls blended. 

We draw a veil over Daddy Ben's inter- 
view with Miss Lucy on his return home. 
Over it the angels wept. 

The old man seemed to lose his grip 
after this. He failed rapidly, and could 
often be seen sitting with his arms folded 
and his head on his breast, as if in deep 
thought. He was troubled with a cough 
and constant fever, and finally his sum- 
mons came to "go up higher." 

As in life he was always ready for ac- 
tion, so death did not find him unpre- 
pared. One evening at the beginning of 
the early spring he was lying quietly as if 
asleep, with Miss Lucy seated by his bed- 
side. Suddenly he started up and leaned 
upon his elbow, shading his eyes with his 
hands, as if looking a long way off. A 
smile broke over his face, and he cried out 
joyfully : 

"Yere dey is, marster, safe and sound. 
I did de best I knowd how. Yere's your 
wife an chillun, safe an sound;" and so 
saying, he lay back in the bed and fell 
asleep. 
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The brave and faithful spirit was at 
rest; the hero had put off his armor for- 
ever. 

In the churchyard near by there is a 
green grave lovingly tended by careful 
hands. Upon the head-stone may be read 
but two words, "Fidus Achates," but they 
tell the whole story. 

Before this record of human devotion 
the friendship of Damon and Pythias 
pales, and grosser and more sensual love 
bows the head in reverence. In an old 
trunk in the garret you will find "the 
beaver hat, the silver watch, and the top 
boots." When "days are dark, and friends 
are few, and human friendship seems a 
myth," "Mars Bob" repairs thither for a 
while to gather strength; "thanks God, 
and takes courage." This is his shibbo- 
leth. 

KATHARINE BERRIEN. 
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